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THE SECRET DRAWER IN THE DESK, 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 

CHAPTER IV.—THE DEATH-CHAMBER. 
Marra West went into the house with a heavy step and 
heavier heart, gave her aunt Hester some tea, and then 
found that her time, for a little while, might be her own 
again; for Mrs. Barrington was sitting with the invalid. 
Maria went out of doors, and sat down on the garden- 
chair underneath the large mulberry-tree on the lawn, 
feeling herself fit company for nobody just then. The 


Rey. Mr. Lister passed and went into the house; but 
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she scarcely noticed him, or remembered what he was 
going there for, so completely was her mind unstrung by 
the startling episode of George’s appearance and his 
unhappy communication. She felt that she must get 
the money for him somehow; but she did not see, as 
yet, how it was to be done. 

As Mr. Lister, half-an-hour afterwards, came out again, 
he went up to Maria. 

“T think we may dismiss some of our uneasiness,” he 
said; “your aunt appears to be in a more thoughtful 
frame of mind than I have yet seen her. I told her I 
should come and visit her most days, to have a little talk 
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with her, and she did not object; but she still insists 
that she is getting well.” 

“ Yes,” sighed Maria; “it is that I do not like. So 
long as we think death far off, we do not sufficiently care 
to prepare for it.” 

“ How very sad you are looking!” uttered Mr. Lister, 
who could not avoid noticing the expression of her face. 
“Has anything occurred ?” 

It was not expedient that she should explain, and 
therefore she forced a passing smile. 

“Tt cannot always be sunshine with us, Mr. Lister ; 
it must be shade sometimes.” 

“Ay; true. But the more shade, when of the right 
sort, in this world, the brighter the sunshine in the next. 
Good by, my dear young lady; the church bell is calling 
me, and I must not keep my congregation waiting.” 

When Maria went in she found her aunt Hester 
alone. 

“ Maria, did you send Mr. Lister here?” she began. 

Maria could not, in strict truth, say she did not. 

“T thought, aunt Hester, you might like to talk with 
him, and I believe he was glad to come.” 

“Well, he is a pleasant man, more persuasive than 
fault-finding, and I do not dislike his visits; but there 
is one thing in all this strikes my mind forcibly, Maria— 
that you must think I have led a very bad life.” 

“ Oh, aunt Hester!” deprecatingly uttered Maria. 

“ At any rate, you seem to imagine that I stand in 
great need of spiritual advice.” 

“ Dear aunt, we all stand in need of that; especially 
those who are’—near death, she had all but said, but 
checked herself and uttered the words, “on a sick-bed.” 

The invalid did not follow up the point. 

“ Pray, what sort of a life do you imagine I have led ?” 
was her question. “I will tell you if you don’t know. I 
have been up early and to bed late, working myself, and 
keeping others to work; I have lived frugally, and 
saved my brother’s money carefully ; I have wasted nei- 
ther time nor substance in the gew-gaws and finery of 
the foolish. <A rational, care-taking, sober-minded wo- 
man; that’s what I have been, Miss Maria West.” 

“Yes, aunt, I know you have.” 

“Then what fault is there to be found with me?” 

“No fault with anything of that,” replied Maria, gain- 
ing courage to speak; “had you neglected these duties, 
then fault might have been found. But, dear aunt, I 
fear you did not think much of God; I fear you did not 
sufficiently remember your duties to him.” 

“T had no time to do more than I did. I went to 
church on a Sunday, and I did nothing to offend him 
that I know of.” 

“Oh, but that is not enough. If we do not learn 
to love him and live near him while we are here, how 
can we expect to live with him hereafter ?” 

“You would have had me neglect my avocations for 
prayer and psalm-singing?” 

“T would not have had you neglect one,” returned 
Maria, pained at the spirit in which her aunt spoke. 
“There lies the great mistake, aunt, into which so many 
people fall. They think they have not time to become 
good, that the serving God must be a business apart, and 
will hinder them in their general occupations; they 
would make religion a totally separate thing; they do 
not understand that it must be mixed with the interests 
of daily life, that true religion is ever in the heart, influ- 
encing the thoughts, directing the actions. Oh, aunt, 
the more efficiently we perform our duties here, let them 
be ever so lowly, the more acceptable it is to God. If 
we can but get the changed heart—the renewal of the 
spirit spoken of by Jesus Uhrist—then we can understand 
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these things, and we find that by making the hope of a 
hereafter our first care, we render our duties pleasanter, 
our path easy, and ourselves cheerful. Do you remember 
that verse in the book of Psalms ?—‘ For this shall every 
one that is godly pray unto thee, in a time when thou 
mayest be found; surely in the floods of great waters they 
shall not come nigh unto him.’ When the great water- 
flood of death shall overwhelm us, and we cry to God in 
our anguished heart, without faith, without hope in 
Christ, and do not find him, then must come tribulation 
and remorse, and we think of the time in which we 
might have sought him and did not—time that was all 
our own once, but now taken from us for ever.” 

There was no reply. 

“Dear aunt Hester,” Maria softly said, leaning over 
the bed, “all this long time of illness, these many weary 
months that you have lain here, may have been mercifully 
accorded you by God, that you might pray to him and 
find him—that you might be reconciled to him through 
Jesus, and enter into his rest.” 

“You are a good girl, Maria,” exclaimed aunt Hester; 
and, taking her hand, she held it within hers for several 
minutes. 

For some weeks now, Maria had had a bed in her 
aunt’s room, to be at hand should she want anything. 
That night, when the silence of midnight had fallen on 
the house, and, as Maria deemed, her aunt was asleep, 
she gave way to her grief for George, and sobbed 
silently. It happened that Miss West was not asleep, 
and she called to Maria. ‘The latter arose, put on her 
fur slippers and her dressing-gown, and approached 
the bed. “Is it your draught you want, aunt?” 

“No. Sit down there and tell me what you are 
crying for. I don’t like to hear the sound of grief in 
the night: I have been listening to you this half hour.” 

Maria’s heart failed her. Whatshould she say ? what 
excuse could she make? The next moment she deter- 
mined to make none, but to seize the opportunity, per- 
haps providentially offered, for telling the tale, hoping 
her aunt might be moved to compassion. As Miss 
West listened, an ominous frown gathered on her face; 
like her brother, she was not tolerant to those who fell 
into temptation. 

“No,” she said, when Maria had spoken, “I will not 
help him. It would be throwing good money after bad. 
He would just go and do the same thing again to-morrow. 
I know what gambling is: there is not a vice takes more 
sure hold of the human heart, when once it is suffered to 
creep into it.” 

“But only reflect, aunt,” tremblingly urged Maria: 
“unless he can be extricated, there seems nothing before 
him but utter and irretrievable ruin.” 

“He should have reflected on that himself,’ was the 
reply of Miss West. ‘“ Had he lost the money by acci- 
dent, or unavoidable misfortune—had he even incurred 
debt in a legitimate way, I don’t say but I might have 
helped him, but, as it is, I will not. Say no more, 
Maria, I will not hear it: he has jumped into a pit with 
his eyes open, and he must abide by it.” 

Maria would have pleaded still, but was peremptorily 
stopped. She went back to bed, and never closed her 
eyes till morning light. 


Tuesday came, the morning of the parting. “ Shall 
we live to meet again, Hester?” murmured Mrs. Bar: 
rington, as she leaned over her sister’s bed. 

“Susan, 1 must not look forward to it. It will be 
ten years, you say, before you come over again, and then 
you hope to come for good; but I may not be here. Un- 
less I get about speedily, I shall not be: the lying here 
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seems to take all the strength out of me. The warm 
weather will be coming on, and that, I expect, will do 
wyonders for me.” 

Thus spoke Miss West, and thus they parted: never 
to meet again in this world. 

In the course of the morning, Maria sought Mrs. 
West. “Ihave a favour to ask you, aunt,” she began. 
« Will you give me leave to go to Wyndham to-morrow ? 
Aunt Hester says she will spare me.” 

“ Why, what in the world can you want at Wynd- 
nam ?” uttered Mrs. West; for Maria had not betrayed 
a single want since she had been there, or ever once asked 
to go out on her own account, so that her request excited 
surprise. 

“Tt is a little commission that I wish to do for my- 
self, aunt,” was the reply; but the colour came into 
Maria’s face, as she remembered what that commission 
was. 

“T have no objection,” said Mrs. West. “ You can go 
if you like.” 

“TI think I will go with you, Maria,” spoke up 
Frances Chambers. “I have not seen much of Wynd- 
ham, and we can go over in the pony-carriage.” 

“ Thank you,” hesitated Maria: “any other time; but 
to-morrow I wish to go alone.” 

“ What adroll thing! What can she want to do there 
by herself?” uttered Frances afterwards, when she was 
alone with Mrs. West. 

“No harm, you may be sure,” laughed Mrs. West. 
“ Maria is too staid to get into any; she has odd old- 
fashioned ways, and seems to like to be alone. Perhaps 
aunt Hester may be sending her on a secret commission 
to buy a dozen yards of flannel, or something equally 
important. Once Hester went over herself on a mys- 
terious errand that was to be disclosed to nobody, and 
we discovered afterwards it was only to buy bed tick- 
ing.” 

On the following day, after an early dinner, Maria 
walked to Wyndham. Mrs. West charged her with 
a message to some friends living there, and they kept 
her to tea, so that twilight overtook her on her return. 

As she came in view of the “Glebe Farm,” she was 
somewhat surprised to see lights passing and repassing 
before the first-floor windows, where was situated her 
aunt Hester’s room. “I think they must be holding a 
tea party in it,” she said to herself; “aunt Hester has 
been declaring lately she should have one, and invite 
Mr. Lister.” But at that moment she saw one of the 
men employed on the farm, come out of the stables with 
a horse, mount it and go tearing away towards Wynd- 
ham without his hat—not passing Maria, but cutting 
across the clover field to leap the gate, which might give 
him a few yards the advantage in distance. As she 
turned to look after the man, her uncle came in sight in 
the pony carriage, his bailiff driving. ‘They also had 
discerned the flying man. 

“ What’s the matter, Maria ?”’ her uncle called out, as 
they came up; “ where is Giles off to in that break-neck 
fashion P” 

The current of Maria’s thoughts had taken a change. 
“T can only think he must be going for a doctor, uncle; 
and see how the lights are passing in the rooms near 
aunt Hester’s. I fear she may be worse.” 

Mr. West leaped from the carriage and went in with 
Maria. They were met in the passage by Frances. 
“Don’t go up,” she exclaimed to Maria; “don’t go up, 
unless you want to be horrified to death. I shall never 
overget the fright as long as I live.” 

_ “Can’t you speak intelligibly ?” exclaimed Mr. West, 
inasharp tone. “Is it Hester who is worse again?” 








“ Yes, it is another attack like the last. She is drawn 
up into all forms: I would not go in again for a mine of 
gold.” 

Mr. West went up stairs. Maria was disembarrassing 
herself of a few trifles she had been desired to bring 
with her, and then she followed her uncle. On the bed 
lay her poor aunt Hester, looking as if she were taken 
for death. Maria leaned over her, and touched her 
powerless hand, and the eyes faintly turned upon her, 
or else Maria fancied it: that, though unable to make a 
sign, she was conscious, there was little doubt; the sad 
expression of the eyes betrayed it. What were her 
reflections? Did she think of the long life she had 
assumed was in store for her? or the past life she had 
lost for ever? The great waterfloods were upon her; 
could she, or could she not, get nigh to God? 

Remedies were resorted to, however hopelessly, but 
they proved of no manner of benefit. She was to be 
left tranquil, and the room cleared of all but one attend- 
ant, the doctor said before he left. It was Maria who 
remained with her, and she was on her knees by the 
side of the bed when the Rev. Mr. Lister entered. 
Maria caught at his presence, as if it were a ray of hope; 
he was a minister of religion, and seemed a link between 
this world and the one to which Hester West was 
flitting. 

“Mr. Lister,” she slowly began, in a tone of deep 
feeling, “is it possible to give her comfort ?” 

What comfort could be given to one who was able to 
make no motion of response, to one who might be con- 
scious, but they could not answer for it? He knelt down, 
and recited part of the beautiful office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, and the solemn prayer for a soul at the point 
of departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. West were in and out of the room, but 
there was no change, and thus the night went on to 
one o’clock, when the clergyman was about to take his 
leave. Suddenly Maria called their attention to the 
sick-bed; the eyes were more rigid, the face whiter, 
the jaw had fallen. “Oh look! look!” she whispered, 
“there is an alteration.” 

It was the last alteration that could take place in 
this world. Hester West had left it. They bustled 
around her in their grief and excitement, but Maria 
drew away towards Mr. Lister, anguish and perplexity 
depicted on her countenance. 

“How can we be sure that she is saved ? 
Lister, can you give hope of it ?” 

Reader, if that poor fleeting soul was indeed con- 
scious in its last moments, what were its reflections? 
How many an anguished throe was going up for pardon! 
Her little span of earthly life was over, her vast span of 
life eternal was commencing; and she had laboured for 
the trivial interests of earth, but scarcely for those of 
eternity. 

The funeral took place on the following Monday. It 
was, independent of its ceremony, a sort of broken day 
for Mr. West, for he did not choose to pursue his out- 
door avocation, or go amongst his men as usual. He 
sat indoors with the family in the afternoon; but he was 
an active man, and grew tired of being still. He felt 
much inclined to do what he did on a Sunday afternoon 
—go to sleep; but a notion arose, that to go to sleep in 
the afternoon would be inconsistent with the funeral he 
had attended in the morning. 

“T will look over Hester’s desk,” he suddenly said. 
“It must be done, and I may as well do it now. Fetch 
it to me here, Maria.” 

Maria went to the bed-room, opened the bureau, and 
took out the desk. There was something underneath 
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the desk which might have been made use of on that 
solemn afternoon—a large book with old-fashioned 
clasps. She carried the desk and laid it before her 
uncle. “ May I bring the Bible as well?” she inquired, 
in the timid tone one is apt to use when pretty sure of 
a refusal. 

“The Bible! What Bible ?” 

“The old family Bible that has lain with the desk, 
uncle.” 

“No; what should you bring that for? Your aunt 
valued that book, and it shall stop where it is. Which 
of these keys belongs to the desk P” 

Maria had handed him. the bunch, which she had 
held possession of since her aunt’s death, and she 
pointed out the key. Mrs. West looked up to speak. 
“ Joseph, there is a note of value in that desk; you had 
better take it out for safety.” 

“T know there is,” he replied, “in the old pocket- 
book. But I don’t see the pocket-book,” he presently 
added, turning over the contents of the desk. 

“Tt is in the secret drawer, uncle,” interposed Maria. 

* Secret drawer! I had forgotten that there was one. 
How d’ye get to it ?” 

Maria touched the spring, and the pocket-book lay 
disclosed. He took it out, and looked it through. 
There were two or three old letters, two or three me- 
morandums and valuable recipes, and there were two 
bank-notes, each for five pounds. Mr. West looked 
through it again. 

* Maria, there’s no hundred-pound note here.” 

“Yes there is, uncle. It is in the first pocket.” 

“T tell you there’s not, child. Look for yourself.” 

Maria did look for herself, but there was certainly 
no bank note of value. “It must be in the desk,” she 
exclaimed. 

The desk was searched over and over, then the pocket- 
book, and then the desk again. The bank note had 
disappeared. 


WALKING BIRDS. 





THE DODO, 


To cleave the air with feathery wing is the special at- 
tribute of bird-people; yet, as no rule is without its 
exception, some bird-people cannot fly at all: and this 
to their sorrow, if life be happiness. Birds that 
can only run have poor chance of escape from man, 
the destroyer ; especially if they happen to wear fine 
feathers, like our African friend the ostrich, so dear to 
civilized ladies, or the New Zealand apteryx, whose 
sable plumes are the most cherished ornament a Maori 
chief—once man-eater, now pig-eater—can join together 
for the outside of his mantle. 





In all countries where they have existed, or stilb 
manage to exist, it has ever fared hard with poor 
walking birds. Some, like the moas of New Zealand 
—the size of a good big donkey—the dodo, and per- 
haps a gigantic walking bird that certainly once in- 
habited Madagascar, have become extinct, barely leav- 
ing a tradition of their existence behind them. Others 
are rapidly departing before the advancing footsteps 
of man. Thus, the ostriches, for example—creatures 
that, fleet of foot as they are, would probably have 
vanished from the world before now, despite their amaz- 
ing fecundity, but for the circumstance of their liv- 
ing in regions mostly impracticable of access, by reason 
of desert sands under foot and a burning sun over 
all. As for the New Zealand moa, it has vanished from 
the scene, leaving a few disconnected bones and a tra- 
dition. Reports have indeed appeared of there having 
been seen by some of the natives of remote parts some 
very recent traces (or spoor, as African hunters say) of 
gigantic birds, but this requires authentication. As for 
the monstrous walking bird of Madagascar, whether it 
still exists in the unexplored forests cf that interesting 
island may be questioned; but for the present, all we 
know about it rests on the testimony of a popular 
record, and some apocryphal eggs. 

That such a bird as the dodo existed has been ques- 
tioned, notwithstanding the precise description of these 
birds communicated by those who professed to have 
seen them; and more, notwithstanding the long-known 
existence of a picture now in the British Museum, in 
which the lineaments of one of these ungainly fellows 
are fully displayed, and some reputed dodo relics at 
Oxford. Truth to speak, it is not so wonderful after all, 
this scepticism in respect of the dodo. The chief testi- 
mony was furnished by the Dutch; and it is a fact, but 
how to account for it Ido not know, that Dutch travel- 
lers of olden time availed themselves to a very full extent 
of the traveller’s licence to recite strange tales. Not to 
mince the matter, they were, some of them, story-tellers 
in an objectionable sense; as is conclusively demon- 
strated by the stories of Foersch about the upas tree. 
Pretty certain though it be now, that the dodo was a 
reality and no myth, yet the impartial critic of to-day is 
constrained to admit that if the dodo, instead of having 
been a real bird, had been the imaginary creation of a 
Dutch traveller’s brain, the result could hardly have 
been more like himself, more Dutch-like in its attributes 
and general proportions. Whatever lingering doubt 
there might have been in regard to the former existence 
of the dodo, there can be none now. Our distinguished 
naturalists, Professor Owen and Mr. Broderip, have 
cleared away the last doubts, by following a line of in- 
vestigation, that to themselves, as well as to the reader, 
I have no doubt will prove satisfactory. 

Bonteko, one of the early Dutch voyagers to the 
South Seas, minutely described the dodo. “In the 
island of Mauritius, in the East Indies, and also in sun- 
dry other places likewise,” says he, “men find birds as 
big as swans, which they call dodaerses or drontes. 
They have large heads, on the top of which is a skin in 
the shape of a little cap. They have no wings, but in 
place of them are three or four small feathers ; and where 
the tail should be, there are instead four or five curling 
plumes of a greyish colour.” 

Here, then, in this description, we have particulars 
indicated that would be sure to catch the painter’s eye, 
supposing a dodo ever to sit forhis portrait. And sure 
enough, more than one dodo did sit for his portrait, and 
the portraits have been found, representing the fat, heavy, 
clumsy bird, exactly as Bonteko described him. But 
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WALKING BIRDS. 


more of this by and by, for it immediately relates to the 
part taken by Professor Owen and Mr. Broderip in 
establishing the truth of Bonteko’s narrative. 

Unlike the ostrich, the dodo had no fine feathers to 
stimulate the cupidity of bird-hunters; and whether 
dodos were good to eat or not, is a question that the 
insufficient, if not contradictory testimony of Bonteko, 
does not enable me to determine. He says that the boat’s 
crew of the “Jacob van Neek” called them walgh- 
voyels, which means surfeit birds; a statement leading 
to the inference that the Dutch skipper’s men, finding 
dodos good to eat, ate a good number of them. Then he 
tells us the longer they were cooked the tougher they 
got—a testimony that I by no means credit. After 
abusing dodo meat to this extent, Bonteko seems to fancy 
he has been too severe, and grows a trifle apologetic. 
Perhaps, after all, he gives his readers to understand 
dodo meat would not be so very objectionable if none else 
were at hand, or, at any rate, if turtle doves were not 
procurable. It appears that the crew of the “ Jacob van 
Neek” caught as many turtle doves as they chose; and 
that their deprecating remarks, after all, meant nothing 
more than this, viz., that they liked turtle dove better 
than dodo. Bad or good to eat, the crew of “ Jacob van 
Neek” killed and salted some dodos to eke out their sea 
stores. “ Three or four of these birds,” records Bonteko, 
with provoking ambiguity, “are enough to afford a whole 
ship’s company one full meal.” 

Upon the whole, the dodo, neither because of fine 
feathers or fine flesh, seems to have displayed any great 
amount of attractiveness. Being a harmless creature, 
one wonders that he and his posterity were not allowed 
to toddle their way through the world injuring nobody. 
But the dodo has gone the way of all walking birds, 
when man establishes himself in their dominion, 





THE CASSOWARY, 


The emu, or Australian ostrich, is fast disappearing 
Yrom the Europeanized portion of that island continent. 
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The cassowary, or American ostrich, cannot hold its 
own against the encroachments of the destructive human 
biped. The New Zealand apteryx is fast going the way 
of its gigantic predecessor, the moa; and the ostrich— 
the real African plumed ostrich—the bird so dear to 
ladies, only manages to perpetuate his species by favour 
of the desert and the desert’s sun. 
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THE EMT, 


Some little way back I felt constrained to pay an 
ambiguous compliment to the veracity of certain of the 
early Dutch travellers. I spoke of Foersch, who de- 
scribed the upas tree, as being a remarkably imaginative 


' man, for example. Now, does it not seem a little curious 


that Dutch travellers should have been so very imagina- 
tive at the very time when Dutch painters were the very 
opposite? A Dutch painter of the sixteenth and seven- 
teeth centuries painted all he saw upon the field of his 
picture, and invented nothing, and suppressed nothing. 
Grand or mean, noble or ignoble, pretty or ugly, it was 
all the same to him. Down upon the canvas it must go, 
if it came within the field of his picture. In the deline- 
ation of some subjects, this realistic tendency of the 
Dutch school has been by some critics reprehended. 
All would, however, agree to think that the painter of 
animals cannot well be too literal in recording the charac- 
teristics they present to him. Amongst the number of 
Dutch animal painters we find some that were marvellous 
in their fidelity of representation. As examples of this 
tendency, Savery and Breughel may be mentioned. And 
now see how a Dutch painter’s fidelity to truth has 
helped to clear from imputations of story-telling in a 
bad sense the characters of some old Dutch travellers. 
Professor Owen, whilst at the Hague, in the summer of 








1848, was much struck with the minuteness and accuracy 
with whichSavery and Breughel had painted their animals, 
foreign as well as native. The pictures which especially 
struck Professor Owen for their fidelity in this respect, 
were Paradisa and Orpheus charming the beasts. In- 
quiring how such marvellous accuracy in the delineation 
of foreign animals could have been compassed, Professor 
Owen was told that Savery and Breughel painted from 
real foreign animals and birds that were confined in the 
menagerie of Prince Maurice. Having learned thus 
much, the Professor deliberately sate himself down 
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before the Savery Orpheus, to make out the number 
of species which the picture evinced the artist to have 
had the opportunity to study alive. Judge his surprise, 
when in one corner of the picture he found the dodo— 
only three inches long, indeed, but so accurately painted 
that previous descriptions of the dodo were verified. 
Not only did it correspond with the statement given by 
Bonteko, but also pretty closely with Edwards’s oil 
painting of the dodo in the British Museum, the authenti- 
city of which has frequently been doubted. Nor does 
the testimony of verification supplied by the paintings 
of Savery and Brenghel end here. What Professor 
Owen discovered whilst at the Hague, he communicated 
by letter to Mr. Broderip, who in his turn was fortu- 
nate enough to elicit still further evidence from a work 
of the painter’s already adverted to. As it would be a 
pity to spoil the effect produced by the naturalist’s joy- 
ous exultation on discovering his dodo portrait, the 
reader shall have Mr. Broderip’s statement in his own 
words. “TI little thought (the writer) when with his 
permission I published this graphic product of my kind 
friend’s pen (i. e. Professor Owen’s letter), what was 
in store for me. Not long afterwards, a friend informed 
me that he had seen a picture at a dealer’s, painted by 
one of the Saverys, and that he was pretty sure there 
was a dodo in one corner of it. I sent for the picture, 
and there, sure enough, in the right-hand corner, and 
consequently to the left of the spectator, was the bird, in 
all the beauty of his ugliness, The dodo stands on one 
foot, with its back to the spectator, and turning round its 
head, which is presented with the huge bill picking the 
other uplifted foot. Like all the rest of the birds in 
this picture, which bears the name of Roland Savery, 
the dodo is highly finished.” 

And now a few words about the moa—a gigantic 
walking bird that lived in the New Zealand Islands a 
long time ago, yet not so long but that the natives still 
possess traditions of it. Professor Owen had the good 
fortune also to establish the former existence of the moa, 
and, in this case, without any pictorial chart for his 
assistance. During the year 1839 it was, that some- 
body—it matters not who—returning from New Zealand, 
brought with him, among other things, a bone—a bone 
of considerable antiquity, that is to say. He took that 
bone to Professor Owen, and solicited the great natu- 
ralist’s opinion. ‘The bone was no less than five inches 
round. Was it the bone of a quadruped or of a giant 
man? Well, the Professor having noticed a certain 
honeycomb-like structure announced his belief. It was 
neither a quadruped’s bone, nor a giant man’s bone— 
it was the thigh bone ofa bird. Some people smiled; 
some held their tongues; and some, but comparatively 
few, acquiesced in the testimony of the naturalist. The 
man of nature, however, scorned to do things by halves. 
Not content with affirming the particular bone to be the 
thigh bone of a bird, he described what sort of a bird it 
must have been: that it must have been a walking bird, 
for example. He moreover indicated the probable size 
and shape of this walking bird. “ Well, it is all very 
pretty for you to say this, Mr. Owen,” exclaimed certain 
of the incredulous: “prove it.’ And the incredulous 
having thrown down that gauge of defiance voted the 
big bone a delusion anda snare. Proof, however, was 
to be forthcoming, all in proper time. Eventually other 
big bones were discovered in New Zealand, and collected 
and transmitted to Professor Owen. ‘They proved to be 
remnants of the same species of gigantic bird; and, being 
put together skeleton fashion, the naturalist’s opinion 
was vindicated, and the carpers were silenced. 


I must not terminate these remarks about walking | 





birds, without announcing that some few years ago. 


ostriches had been hatched in Italy; and last year, for 
the first time, a brood was hatched in France. The 
result would have happened long ago, if only the habits 
of ostriches had been duly reflected upon. They are, in 
the first place, very shy birds; secondly, their nest is a 
hole in the sand. The successful hatching of ostriches 
in France happened last summer, and was brought about 
by leaving the creature in a solitary district having a 
sandy surface, such as there are many of in the south of 
France. Seventeen or eighteen were hatched. 

A pair of American ostriches (Rhea), are, at the 
moment when I write, hatching at the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens. I ought more correctly to say that 
the male is hatching, as the whole business of incuba- 
tion is gallantly undertaken by the husband. 
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XIII.— LES ORMONDS, 

Pueasant little Sepey, I have told you something about 
it; set there in the elbow or crook of the Valley of Les 
Ormonds, off the Rhone only some two hours, but so 
high that the clouds break upon the hill-side, where you 
sit as on a great beach. Few places I can think of 
afford a greater diversity of walks. The road from 
Aigle is excellent—as good as any king’s highway; it is 
the beginning of an enterprise abandoned some years 
since, and comes to a sudden end directly it has passed 
Sepey. This same macadamized road, however, though 
it does not assist travellers much, gives the residents at 
the village a capital flat promenade in the midst of beau- 
tiful scenery. Thus, among the walks of the neighbour- 
hood the veriest turnpike trudge may find something to 
his mind—with the exception of the traffic. Possibly, 
some day, this road, which was intended to connect the 
Simplon with Thun, Interlachen, and the German cantons 
at Chateau d’Oex, may be completed; but probably it 
will not. Now it leads to nothing (if I may say so 
without the Sepey people misunderstanding me), the 
route in the direction it would have taken being little 
better than a horse track, on which you may occasionally 
meet a rude sledge, but very seldom a wheel; indeed, 
there are parts which no carriage could get over. 

But there are plenty of walks about the place—distinct 
characteristic walks. Leaving the little inn and its 
satellite saw-mill, you may get white-footed on a dusty 
turnpike, or wander miles over meadows noisy with the 
chirp of immense grasshoppers, perpetually jumping up 
as.if to look at the scenery, and then pitching down again 
head first, or in deep cool woods fringing the valley 
stream, or among peaks of rock shooting right up into 
the air. You may walk towards summer or winter, and 
make hay or snowballs, whieh you please: they are both 
within reach--at least, they were when I was there. 

Beside the excursion up or down the valley, there are 
four or five hills around the place, likely enough to tempt 
any one who spends a week at Les Ormonds. We found 


“a fresh walk every day. The two highest hills, the 


Chaussy and the Dent de Chammosaire, each between 
7000 and 8000 feet above the sea (no book I can refer to 
gives their exact height), are quite accessible to ladies 
from one side, and yet present difficulty enough even 
to experienced climbers, from another. Without pro- 
fessing to be the latter, I made two or three abortive 
attempts on the Chaussy, where I came to bits which 
Blondin would have enjoyed. The ascent was easy 
enough, had I not been trying to establish a new path to 
the summit, which we thought we had made out with 
our telescopes. It is disagreeable, however, climbing 
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alone; a slight accident might disable you, and then 
you would be, probably without a chance of seeing any 
one, or making yourself heard for days. I remember, 
though, finding company up one of the mountains which 
would not have helped me much to correct a mishap. I 
was climbing a steep slope, now and then with hands as 
well as feet, when a big stone came hopping down by my 
side, with bounds which would have brained Polyphemus. 
Looking up, I discovered, peeping out to see the effect, 
a small boy, who had not indeed thrown, but loosened it 
at me. He was stationed up there to look after some 
goats, and I suppose found it dull. I holloaed at him, 
and made a great spurt, as though I would be there in a 
minute and eat him up. He hid, while I, thinking he 
might reconsider his advantage and defend himself, 
scrambled aside out of the line of fire as fast as I could, 
and did the same. 

But about the walks. Let ene recommend any one 
who may read this, and visit Sepey, to ascend the Tour 
de Mayen, the Chaussy, and the Dent de Chammosaire. 
This last was the first I climbed. With a pony for E., 
who could not walk, and the prog-beer of the country— 
not bad—and wine, we started directly after breakfast, 
and, descending the valley, which lay between us and the 
mountain, took the path to Forclaz; this led usin about 
twenty minutes to an old picturesque bridge, which 
spanned the rocky channel of the valley stream at some 
height. Past the bridge, we worked up a series of steep 
zigzags for some three quarters of an hour, till we 
reached the village. Forclaz is a hamlet of Sepey, 
having no church of its own. It is a small straggling 
place, consisting of the usual brown wooden chilets. 
Here we spared our commissariat, and got some drink 
at one of them. It was indeed the inn or public-house, 
but had no sign or notice to that effect. The fact is, 
every one knew who kept the brandy and wine ; nobody 
ever called except the villagers of the place. There are 
no travellers in Forclaz; the people, many of them at 
least, turned out to stare very civilly at us, and we asked 
them to point out the hospitable house. We knocked, 
were admitted, and went up-stairs into a very ill-venti- 
lated wooden apartment, ornamented with portraits of 
Lord Raglan and other Crimean heroes, and smelling of 
bad cheese. The Swiss never open their windows; hence, 
however exhilarating the air may be outside their doors, 
within it is often intolerable. I don’t wonder at the 
yellow sickly look which some of the people have. Well, 
we went in and had some very thin white wine out of 
small rough tumblers, which, when emptied into the 
mouth, got their rims in the way of our noses. For 
this, our simple host had wit enough to charge as if he 
had supplied us with the best. Thus refreshed, we 
pushed on up a long reach of ill-paved, ill-natured path, 
towards the foot of the upper mountain. Here we halted; 
on our right, a high ridge, edged with stunted firs, 
which looked like bristles on the spine of a hog’s back, : 
seemed to promise the shortest route to the top; but it 
was too steep for a horse; so E. and the guide took a 
path which wound up in zigzags on our left, and I started 
off alone, arranging to meet my compaton and the 
luncheon at the highest point. The hog’s back, however, 
seemed to retire as I climbed, while the sun came down 
éplomb on mine. It was desperately hot. Presently 
I had to creep up carefully on all-fours and became 
aware of great numbers of mountain strawberries, grow- 
ing deep in the grass, and which I could eat withcut 
fingering, like a sheep. When I had crawled about 
three quarters of an hour, I came to a low cliff with a 
track sloping up along its face. Following this, I pre- 
sently heard a young voice singing, and arrived at a 
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pair of legs hanging over the edge. They belonged to 
a little cowherd, who told me he sat there all day alone, 
looking after his uncle’s cattle. There was flatter ground 
above, rich with sweet grass, where cows could stand 
and graze. 

“Would I have some milk?” “Yes, my little gar¢on, 
and gladly too.” So he took me into a small chalet 
perched up here, and, putting a wooden bowl into my 
thirsty hand, bade me help myself out of a tub, waiting 
outside himself till I had done. Then I pushed on, 
surmounting two or three lower eminences till I reached 
the top. It was very cold: a patch of snow still re- 
mained close by. I sat down in a little hole dug at the 
extreme top, lit my pipe with a Vesuvian I had bought 
in Oxford Street, and threw the match into space down 
a sheer precipice, I don’t know how many hundred feet 
deep. There was a flight of choughs screaming far 
below, and I could see the dusty main road from Aigle, 
like a thin white streak in the valley. 

It was a glorious day, and half Switzerland seemed 
to show itself. There was only one light cloud visible, 
and that lay upon the summit of Mont Blanc. I looked 
down on the Lake of Geneva; turning round [ made out 
the tip of the Jung Frau. 

One side of the mountain I was on sloped down with 
so gradual a descent, that I watched it with much in- 
terest, hoping to discern the distant figures of my com- 
panion and guide, who had the luncheon; but though I 
waited a long time, not a speck couldI see. They must 
come up that way, so I went down to meet them. I 
was now descending a sloping shoulder of the mountain, 
skirted on my left by a cliff covered with shrubs. Look- 
ing over this, when I had got: some way, I made out far 
below two moving dots, one white. Now, as E. had 
a straw hat and white jacket on, I concluded this was 
the luncheon—an awful way off. The worst of it was, 
they stopped close to some chalets, as if, which turned 
out to be the case, they could not make out the path. 
Presently some more dots came out of a chalet, and one, 
which I took to be a native, consulted with them and 
set off. In about half an hour I had lost sight of the 
dot, when it suddenly appeared above the cliff, first the 
head, then the shoulders, then the very tattered suit of 
a little brown old man. 

“Friend,” said I, advancing, “ have you brought the 
beer ?” 

“Wie.” 

My comrade was much fatigued, and wished me to 
descend. In fact, the luncheon was below. 

“ Would I return by the long or short route P” 

“Short,” I replied; for I was cross. So he turned 
round, and walked slap over the edge of the cliff. 1 
followed, supposing it was all right; but I can assure 
you I was most heartily scared at seeing my new friend 
skipping down with an agility ill suited to his grey hairs, 
and expecting me to follow. However, there was no help 
for it; so I let myself down by the shrubs, like Jack 
descending the bean-stalk, and got to the bottom at last, 
flustered, thankful, and thirstier than ever. Making my 
way quickly to the two original dots, E. and the 
guide, I learnt that the latter had broken the beer-bottle. 
Conceive my selfish consternation! There was a little 
hot froth in the fragments. The fellow had not only 
spilt the precious liquid, but now confessed he did not 
know the way to the summit—had never been there. 
Hence the halt at the chilet, and the mission of the old 
gentleman. It turned out that the latter was employed 


\ by the goat-herds in hunting for and driving home the 


animals which had strayed among the mountains—hence 


_ his sureness of foot and steadiness of head; but had I 
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known the profession of the messenger, I should have | 
thought twice before I took his suggestion to return the 
shortest way. Poor old man! he was so civil, attentive, 
and white-headed, I gave him a franc. His gratitude 
was immense. Of course, however, it is foolish to give 
people more than they expect ; by so doing, many tourists 
spoil the market. Prices gradually increase as you ap- 
proach the parts of Switzerland which are most visited, 
and decrease as you leave them. We paid more daily 
for a little bedroom at the top of the “ Hotel des Bergnes” 
at Geneva, than we did for board, lodging, and all the 
extras put together at Sepey. 

Our pseudo-guide was a very grumbling fellow. One 
thing, however, he had a right to complain of. He lost 
the way, as usual, and, going to a chalet to ask for it, a 
big dog rushed out, flew at his throat, which he missed, 
and bit him deep in the wrist. He apprehended hydro- 
phobia, and whined miserably the rest of the way home. 
The cur was not mad, but simply conscientious. Left 
to guard his master’s chalet, he could do no less than 
he did, after barking; but our guide was inconsolable. 

We returned through a pine wood, the path winding 
steeply down. I hate some of those forest rocky zig- 
zags: you are liable to have your head broken by 
loose stones; once started by an errant cow or passer | 
by, they cross every turn of the path in succession. Yoa | 

can’t see them till they bounce out of the wood, but 





they make a tremendous noise. There were ever so 
many, as big as one’s head, which had pitched on the 
path, some to bound off into the wood below, and go 
crashing down, others, to show by their fragments, and 
the force with which they had knocked up the dirt, 
how terrible a blow from one of them would be. I 
could not, however, resist loosening one great fellow on 
the edge of our path. He soon got off, and quite fright- 
ened me by the violence with which he dashed through 
the forest, especially when I recollected that a meadow 
lay a quarter of a mile beneath, with a herd of cows in 
it. Would he make one of them into beef? I was 
much relieved when, on our emerging at the bottom, I 
saw them all sereaely grazing, and whisking their tails, 
intact. 

- This expedition to the top of the Dent de Chammosaire 
can be com/ortably made in about eight hours, allowing 
some little time on the summit. 

The Chaussy had better be ascended from Comballaz, 
the other pension I mentioned, about two hours’ rough 
walk above Sepey; but in this case too you have to 
descend for some time before you begin to climb. Most 
people take a circuitous route, crossing the stream a 
mile or two higher up, and getting round to the back 
| of the mountain. Thus you can ride to the summit. 
| You pass a lake with a sloping shore of snow. 

The view from the Chaussy is much the same as that 
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from the Dent de Chammosaire. M. Rock, the landlord 
of the inn at Comballaz, is a capital guide, and keeps 
horses for his guests. 

The Tour de Mayen had hetter be ascended from 
Sepey. ‘To reach it, you first mount the stream which 
turns the saw-mill, by a path through a wood. This 
leads to a large fragment of rock called the Pierre 
de Mouelle; turning to the left, there you presently 
come to a waste place of rock fragments, and huge stones 
tumbled about, and cropping up in all directions, inter- 
spersed with patches of snow. It is difficult to find the 
path through this, as the rock which bounds it shows 
like a cliff. There is a track, however, which leads up 
towards the foot of the Tour. It is better to press into 
your service one of the cow-herds. Once out of this 
wilderness, you must find your own road. There is the 
mountain, rising like a sugar-loaf; you wriggle your 
way up as well as you can, the last part of the climb 
requiring hands as well as feet. By all means wear 
thick gloves, or the sharp edges of the rock will cut 
your hands to pieces. 

The top is small and flat. The day we reached it 
was so cloudy that we feared the view would be spoilt; 
but it was one of the most striking I ever saw. There 
were indeed clouds, but they were beneath us, and we 
therefore stood on a small island in the midst of them. 
They rolled by, a huge heaving sea of mist, floating 
here and there, so as to give us glimpses of the country 
like a map beneath, far below, and then uniting in a 
plain of cloud waves. <A neighbouring rock peak stood 
up like a sister island, with a large solitary bird sitting 
on its topmost stone. It was a grandly desolate scene. 

Another beautiful walk from Sepey is up the upper 
valley of Les Ormonds to the Plain des Isles, a horse- 
shoe precipice of immense height, topped with glaciers 
from which five or six waterfalls leap. This is the 
termination of the valley, and is seven or eight miles 
from Sepey; the road lies above the banks of the stream, 
past l’Eglise, and shows many very beautiful points of 
interest. There is a hotel at Les Isles called the “ Hotel 
of the Diableret,” looking right upon the basin into 
which the streams plunge from the glaciers of that 
mountain. Here you can dine, and, if you please, make 
amore lengthened stay: many do; the inn has, however, 
more pretensions than our humble affairs at Sepey and 
Comballaz. 

There is no climbing in this walk. We were much 
struck when we took it, at the confidence with which the 
chalets are left during the day. The people were all 
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looking after their cows and grass on the higher lands, | through the Regular Swiss Round, 


THE WHITE CLIFFS OF OLD ENGLAND AGAIN, 


ATS 
and we knocked in vain at door after door for directions 
on our route. 

Many other excursions can be made from the valley, 


all within the reach of respectable walkers, and none of 
them pestered with prying tourists. 





OBERLAND CHALET. 


Tke people are very civil, barring my young gentle- 
man on the slopes of the Chaussy, who bowled at me 
with big stones from above; but that was all in play. 
There are no beggars, at least I came across only one, 
and he did the thing so badly that it was evident he 
had never met with much encouragement. 

I shall be glad if these slight reminiscences of the 
pleasant fortnight we spent in the valley of Les Ormonds 
should help some reader to an equally agreeable visit to 
the home of these simple civil folk; but I hope nobody 
will spoil the rustic, free and easy life the tourist may 
lead there now, by tempting the landlord to aim at the 
expensive affectations of refinement which already mar 
the traveller’s sojourn in some more frequented parts of 
Switzerland. 

Now, my dear readers, who have 


accompanied me 
and then rested 
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in one of its loveliest valleys, we must leave the 
granite, snow, and grass—the tinkling of the cattle-bells, 
and the rush of the torrents—the sunset on the white 
peaks, and the cloud which sails beneath our feet—the 
hot glare of the hill side, and the deep gloom of the pine 
forest. Our tripis over. The carpet-bag is packed, 
and the empty knapsack rolled up within. Weak as you 
may think the act, I positively brought home my alpen- 
stock, with which I nearly put out the left eye of a fat 
French gentleman who met me round a corner at a railway 
station ; but we took off our hats at one anotber instead, 
and made things pleasant. Once at Geneva again, the 
return journey was soon accomplished. Express train 
to Paris without change of carriage—then a run of five 
hours to Havre—a plank, by the light of a dangling 
lantern, on to the packet—the gangway hawled back, 
with shouts in French and English—the first feel of the 
swell as the vessel moved slowly out of the harbour— 
into the berth—sound asleep in five minutes—the waking 
up, and going on deck to distinguish the cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight—Southampton Water—the Custom-house 
—the consciousness of being understood without talking 
“ Jones,” as my companions ignorantly and enviously 
termed my French—the railway terminus—the corner of 
a carriage—Waterloo station—‘ Here you are, sir, fust 
cab!” So successfully ended a most pleasant tour, 
without amy contretemps or hitch whatever. Ill and 
worn at starting, I came back feeling, thank God, that 
I had yet, beneath the rubbish which chokes those who 
have anxious London work, a vein of boyhood’s health, 
though the mine had been opened for a “ good few” 
years; and I can only hope that I may at least have 
conveyed some faint impression of the scenes I enjoyed 
myself, to those who have never seen them, and touched 
not unpleasantly a few familiar reminiscences of Alpine 
walks, in those who are acquainted with Switzerland. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. 


Dvunixe the dark time of infidelity that brooded over 
England in the middle of the eighteenth century, God 
did not leave Christianity without witnesses in every 
class and grade of life. Whitefield and Wesley preached 
the gospel to the poor; and while the learned and polite 
counted them as fools, the common people heard them 
gladly. Even among the higher classes they had their 
followers. Lady Luxborough, the sister of Bolingbroke, 
was a Christian woman; and the name of Lady Hun- 
tingdon is famous for her personal piety and zeal for 
the propagation of the truth. Another set of devout 
and honourable women, encouraged by Archbishop 
Secker and other good ministers, carried the adorn- 
ments of elegance and literature into other circles; and 
Mrs. Chapone, Miss Talbot, Mrs. Montagu, and Mrs. 
Boscawen, if they were not very accurate or profound 
theologians, at least encouraged the young not to be 
ashamed of religion. Unlike their sisters of Paris, 
Deffand and Espinase, in their coteries the atheist, the 
infidel and the libertine found no admission; and even 
the frivolous Horace Walpole was compelled to respect 
them. 

Among those excellent women none shone with a 
brighter or purer lustre than Elizabeth Carter. She 
was born at Deal on the 16th of December, 1717, and 
died in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1806, at the age of eighty-eight. She was the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, p.p., Per- 
petual Curate of the chapel at Deal. He gave all his 
children, daughters as well as sons, a learned education. 
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Elizabeth, though eagerly desirous to be a scholar, gave 
no early promise of her future attainments. Her slow- 
ness wearied even the patience of her father; and he 
repeatedly entreated her to give up all thoughts of 
becoming a scholar. But she was determined to over- 
come the difficulty; and her unwearied application, 
though it injured her health, was at last crowned with 
complete success, and her acquirements, even in early 
life, were surprisingly great. What she had once gained, 
she never afterwards lost. She began with the Latin 
and Greek languages, to which she soon after added the 
Hebrew, which she never neglected reading every day 
when in health. With Greek she was intimately ac- 
quainted. She used to relate with much pleasure in 
her own family (for in company she was too reserved 
to speak upon subjects she knew so well), that Dr. 
Johnson had said, speaking of some celebrated scholar, 
that he understood Greek better than any one whom he 
had ever known except Elizabeth Carter. Nor did she 
neglect more feminine and elegant accomplishments ; 
for she learned also needlework and music, and acquired 
the French language by boarding for a year in the 
house of a French refugee minister in Canterbury. She 
taught herself Italian, Spanish, and German without 
any assistance. She also paid some attention to mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and published some poems before 
she was twenty. Nor was she a useless and abstracted 
blue-stocking ; for she joined in every innocent amuse- 
ment, and was assiduous in the performance of all do- 
mestic duties. ‘ Whoever is to write the Life of Epic- 
tetus,” she writes to Miss Talbot, “ seeing I have a dozen 
shirts to make, it cannot be I.” “My old friend Mrs. 
Carter,” said Johnson, long after, “would make a 
pudding as well as translate Epictetus from the Greek, 
and work a handkerchief as well as compose a poem.” 

But among all her studies, there was one which she 
never neglected, from infancy to old age, and that was 
the study of the Bible. She read in it every day, and 
endeavoured to regulate her heart and life by its doc- 
trines and precepts. She advised her friends never to 
read books adverse to the Scriptures, nor raising ob- 
jections to them, and for this reason, that the objection, 
though futile, might strike the mind, and unsettle the 
faith, while the answer, though good, might fail to 
carry conviction: so that much might be lost, while 
nothing would be gained. She was in little danger on 
her own account, for she was able to give most satis- 
factory answers to some of her friends who were per- 
plexed or doubtful on those all important subjects. 

Miss Carter had the misfortune to lose her mother 
when she was about ten years of age. She had brought 
her husband a handsome fortune, but it was all lost in 
the South Sea scheme. Her father married again; and 
his youngest son by his second wife was designed for 
the church. Dr. Carter’s health and spirits being much 
depressed, and his time engaged by other occupations, 
Miss Carter took upon herself the sole care of the edu- 
cation of her youngest brother. With unwearied pains, 
and the most maternal affection, notwithstanding an 
aching head, and the variety of her own studies, she 
completed her task. Her pupil was entered at Cam- 
bridge, a pensioner of Benet College. He was ex- 
amined first by two of the Fellows, and last by the 
Master, who were well satisfied with his acquirements. 
The circumstance of his being educated by a lady excited 
no small surprise at Cambridge, when it was inquired, 
after his examination, at what school he had been brought 
up. 
By the solicitation of her friend, Miss Talbot, an ex- 





cellent and accomplished woman, she undertook a trans- 
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lation of Epictetus from the Greek. The lofty but vain 
pretension of the Stoics is often extravagantly praised 
by those who care little about morality, but who would 
fain have it believed that human reason can teach it- 
self to be virtuous, and that revelation is unnecessary ; 
producing as examples, quotations from the writings of 
Plato, Epictetus, Cicero, and the Emperor Antoninus. 
There appears a most Christian and conscientious desire 
among those who encouraged Mrs. Carter to publish her 
translations, that revealed religion should show its un- 
doubted superiority to heathen morality. Miss Talbot, 
writing on Christmas day, says, “I cannot omit sending 
you just now, all the kind compliments and good wishes 
of the season—a season poor Epictetus was unacquainted 
with. Noble as his notions were, he knew not the 
happiness and dignity acquired to human nature by 
this day. His powerless Jupiter, that would have made 
him richer and handsomer if he could, offends me as 
Homer’s and Virgil’s melancholy Elysium used to do. 
What wretchedness!” Again: “Is it possible that 
Epictetus should have read St. Paul, or known anything 
of Christianity, and not become a Christian? He ought 
to have been above prejudice, and a real votary of 
truth. And could he not see that the narrow heathen 
system contradicted every notion and feeling of his 
own heart? Experience taught him, conscience told 
him sometimes, that we are poor helpless creatures, 
and then he spoke the language of truth; at other times, 
proud, purblind reason, untaught, and unwilling to be 
taught by revelation that we were in a fallen state, sup- 
posed us noble and perfect creatures, capable of attaining 
whatever we would. But the peculiarities of Christianity 
were what raised the pride and prejudices of the world 
against it, and made it to the Greeks, even to Epictetus, 
foolishness.” Mrs. Carter herself, thought the errors of 
Epictetus would do no great harm. “ No infidel, I be- 
lieve, will find any great comfort in the study of him, 
unless he is perverse enough to take comfort in finding 
himself obliged to practise the morality of the gospel 
without its encouragements and supports. From what 
causes infidelity does arise, must be left to the Searcher 
of hearts; but perhaps one might venture to say, that 
it does not arise from an admiration of the sentiments of 
the wise and good and religious writers among the 
heathen philosophers; and it is with great consistency 
that Lord Bolingbroke has treated Plato and St. Paul 
with equal virulence, as I am told he has.” 

Archbishop Secker quite concurred with Miss Talbot 
in her views as to the utility of some corrective of the 
Stoic principles being added to the book. Thus writes 
Miss Talbot: “ Now, what I want to see in this edition, 
is the right reasoning of Epictetus, reduced by notes to 
those true Christian principles which alone can make 
them firm and sure, and practically useful. He bids us, 
by our own strength, root out every passion and feeling 
implanted in our nature. Christianity teaches us how 
to obtain that Divine assistance by which we may regu- 
late and surmount them all. Epictetus treats us like 
perfect creatures; Christianity like fallen and redeemed 
ones, and teaches us at once our disease and our remedy. 
Many persons will study your book, who scorn to look 
into the Bible; let them, therefore, be frequently pointed 
to the true source from whence all they can admire in 
the other is derived, and from which such passages are 
plainly taken. You do not believe that any but good 
persons will read this book. Fine gentlemen will read 
it because it is new; fine ladies, because it is yours; 
critics, because it is a translation out of Greek; and 
Shaftesburian heathens, because Epictetus was an honour 
to heathenism, and an idolater of the beauty of virtue. 
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With the cautions which I have hinted, the English 
Epictetus will be a most excellent book.” 

The work was published accordingly, with valuable 
notes and an Introduction. Her friends insisted that it 
should be published by subscription, though she strongly 
objected, as if it were laying a tax upon them. But it 
sold well, and she was a gainer by it, to the extent of 
a thousand pounds. From this time, her circumstances 
were easy; several of her admirers from time to time 
left her legacies and annuities; and she was enabled to 
purchase a house in Deal, in which her father might 
live with her. It was situated at the southern extremity 
of the town, commanding a view both of the country and 
of the sea, in which she took great delight. Her mother- 
in-law having died, the task of keeping her father’s 
house devolved upon her, which she performed with 
exemplary diligence till his death, in 1774. 

When Secker was translated from Oxford to Canter- 
bury, she resided occasionally at Lambeth. The 
Archbishop’s manners were not usually considered 
prepossessing (his constant ill health making him re- 
served), yet nothing could be more affable and plea- 
sant than his intercourse with his family and his 
particular friends. Mrs. Carter, when on a visit to 
him, was one day complaining of the unfair manner 
in which our translators have rendered the twelfth 
and thirteenth verses of the seventh chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. For the apparent purpose 
of supporting the superiority of the husband, they had 
translated the same verb (agrevac and aguerw) in different 
ways. As applied to the husband, it was “put away,” 
and as applied to the wife, “leave:” “Let him not put 
her away,” and “Let her not leave him.” The arch- 
bishop affirmed that the words were different in the 
original, and on her insisting that it was the same verb, 
“Come with me, Madam Carter,” said the archbishop ; 
“come to my study and be confuted.” They went, and 
his Grace, on consulting the Greek Testament, found he 
was in the wrong, and with the utmost good humour 
said, “ No, Madam Carter, ’tis I that must be confuted, 
and you are in the right.” 

When she became possessed of some property, she 
judged it proper to dispose of it by will. This was 
sometimes altered in the course of years, but there 
remained appended to it a note and prayer, most pious 
and affectionate, of which the following is a part :—“ In 
the solemn act of making one’s last will, something 
surely ought to be added to the mere forms of law. 
Upon this occasion, which is a kind of taking leave of 
the world, I acknowledge with gratitude and thanks- 
giving how much I owe to the Divine goodness for a 
life distinguished by innumerable and unmerited bless- 
ings. Next to God, the supreme and original author of 
all happiness, I desire to express my thankfulness to 
those whom he has made the instruments of conveying 
his benefits to me. Most particularly 1 am indebted to 
my father for his kindness and indulgence to me in 
every instance; and especially in the uncommon care 
and pains he has taken in my education, which has been 
the source of such a variety of reasonable pleasures, as 
well as of very great advantages in my conversation 
with the world. Besides my own family, there are very 
many others to whom I have been obliged for very con- 
siderable advantages in the assistance and pleasures of 
friendship; of these I retain a most affectionate and 
grateful memory. And now, O gracious God, whether 
it be thy will to remove me speedily from the world or 
to allot me a longer time in it, on thee alone I depend 
for happiness both here and hereafter. I acknowledge 
my own unworthiness, and that all my claim to thy 
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favour is founded on thy infinite goodness in the merciful 
dispensation of the gospel. I implore the pardon of all 
my sins, and humbly hope for those pleasures which 
are at thy right hand for evermore, in and through Him 
by whom all thy blessings are conveyed, my blessed 
Lord, Redeemer, and only Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“ ELizaBETH CARTER. 

“ February 9th, 1759.” 

In the summer of 1763, she made a short but pleasant 
tour on the continent, in company with Mrs. Montagu 
and the Earl of Bath, formerly Mr. Pulteney, the an- 
tagonist of Sir Robert Walpole. Dr. Douglas, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, “the scourge of impostors, the 
terror of quacks,” accompanied the party as chaplain to 
Lord Bath. Her piety and good sense were alike 
shocked at what she saw in the Popish countries. ‘“ The 
glare and foppery and childishness of the ornaments of 
the churches are beyond what anything but the testimony 
of my own eyes could have given me any idea of. The 
decorations of the altars are much more fit for the toilette 
of a fine lady, than for a place dedicated. to the solemn 
service of religion. I am quite sick of looking at so 
much tinsel, and such a variety of colifichets. Most of 
the images are such mere dolls, that one would think 
the children would cry for them. Even the high altars 
are decorated with such a profusion of silly gewgaw 
finery as one would think better adapted to the amuse- 
ment of girls and boys, than to inspire sentiments of 
devotion.” This was in 1763, just a hundred years ago; 
and Miss Carter would hardly have believed any one 
who should have predicted to her that in Protestant 
England, in the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
would arise a great number of silly minds occupying 
themselves, and crafty minds cheating the ignorant 
or idle, with a profusion of similar church millinery. 

Miss Carter was never married. A. gentleman ap- 
parently unexceptionable in circumstances, person, and 
character, made her an offer of marriage. This gentle- 
man she might possibly have accepted, had he not 
published some verses which seemed to show too light 
and licentious aturn of mind; and of these he was after- 
wards sincerely ashamed himself. The offer was finally, 
though with much civility, rejected. Miss* Carter was 
then about thirty, and four years afterwards, her friend 
Miss Talbot thus alludes to it: “ Your Strephon has 
found a Delia long ago; and in him you would only 
find an agreeable friend, full of respect and regard, and 
who always expresses a strong sense of your obliging 
and handsome behaviour to him during that stormy 
February.” 

She lived several months of every year in London; 
and, thinking herself more independent in lodgings, she 
hired handsome and comfortable apartments for herself 
and a maid servant, at No. 21, Clarges Street, Picca- 
dilly, which she never changed. 

When in London, she kept no table, even after she 
was quite able to do so; and her friends were delighted 
to send their carriages to bring her to dinner, when 
she was in health, and to conduct her home at an 
early hour. It was her custom to make useful, pious, 
and practical observations on most subjects that oc- 
eurred; and especially among young persons, she 
made things which are usually considered merely as 
amusing, the means of conveying knowledge to the 
head, and improvement to the heart; and when any 
of her friends,*young or old, had doubts or objections 





* With advancing years the title of ‘ Mrs.” gradually took the place 
of “*Miss” Carter; an alteration usual in those days, as in the case, for 
instance, of ‘‘ Mrs.’” Hannah More, 








against revealed religion, she calmly and affectionately 
did her best to dissolve them. While servants were in 
attendance at meals, she made a point, as far as could 
be done with propriety, to give the conversation at 
times such a turn as might be useful to them. Thus, 
as it were indirectly and incidentally, she contrived to 
impress on their minds truths of the greatest conse- 
quence. They always listened with the utmost earnest- 
ness to instruction so conveyed; and in all families 
where she was accustomed to visit intimately, the 
servants showed her the most marked and delicate 
attention. One lady of high rank, with whom she lived 
a great deal, declared that she attributed much of the 
general good conduct of her servants, of whom there 
was a large establishment, to their listening frequently 
to the conversations of Mrs. Carter. 

About the year 1780, at a time when societies of that 
kind were not so common as they are now, Mrs. Carter 
was an active and zealous member of an institution for 
the relief of the poor,* principally reduced householders 
in the five western parishes of the metropolis, under the 
jurisdiction of Westminster. It was set on foot and 
wholly managed by ladies. Most of Mrs. Carter’s friends 
belonged to it, and she was one of the original sub- 
scribers. 

In the summer of 1797, she had an attack of erysipe- 
las, which reduced her to such weakness that she was 
given over by her medical attendants, and by all her 
friends. She thought herself going, and spoke of her 
approaching departure with resignation, and even with 
cheerfulness. Her life, she said, had been a prosperous 
and a happy one, and if it seemed fit to God, she would 
be glad to live longer; if it was his pleasure to take her, 
she was ready and willing to depart; and trusted to his 
mercies, through Christ, for the forgiveness of her sins. It 
pleased God, however, that she should return from the 
very verge of the grave; but her recovery was slow 
and incomplete, and she never regained her former 
strength. During the remaining years of her life she had 
frequent attacks of illness, and was subject to fainting fits. 
In the middle of January, 1806, she was entirely confined 
to her own apartments, and in a few days after, to her 
bed. Her senses remained till within a few hours of her 
decease, which took place, without a groan or a struggle, 
on the 19th of February, 1806. 

Besides her friends in her own station, to whom she 
was so dear, many of the great and learned courted the 
notice of Elizabeth Carter. Queen Charlotte desired to 
be introduced to her, which was done by Lady Cremorne, 
at her house in Chelsea. When the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s regiment of dragoons was quartered near Deal, he 
called on Miss Carter. Harris, the philosopher of 
Malmesbury, corresponded with her about Greek and 
Aristotle. Lord Lyttelton wrote verses in her praise, 
and, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, promised to en- 
deavour to get a pension from the Treasury for an 
unfortunate friend of hers. The regard of Johnson 
for Miss Carter was profound and steady for fifty years. 
When she was one-and-twenty he sent to Cave, of the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” a Greek epigram in her 
praise, and told him she ought to be celebrated in as 
many languages as Lewis le Grand. In middle life 
he wrote thus: “Madam—From the liberty of writing 
to you, if I have hitherto been deterred by the fear 
of your understanding, I am now encouraged to it 
by the confidence of your goodness. I am soliciting 
benefit for Miss Williams, and beg that if you can by 
letters influence any in her favour (and who is there 





* “The Ladies’ Charitable Seciety.”” Does it still exist 2. 
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THE BLACK DEATH. 


whom you cannot influence?) you will be pleased to 
patronize on this occasion * * * *, IT am, with 
respect, which I neither owe nor pay to any other, madam, 
yours, etc.” In one of the last conversations she had 
with him, notlong before his death, she told him that 
she had never known him say anything contrary to the 
principles of the Christian religion. He seized her hand 
with great emotion, exclaiming, “ You know this; and 
bear witness to it when I am gone!” 


THE BLACK DEATH, 
AND OTHER EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THE epidemics which desolated the earth during the 
middle ages, are not to be accounted for by any theories 
respecting the filthy habits of the people—of want of 
cleanliness in person and dwelling. No doubt the 
mortality in towns was in some cases aggravated by the 
walls and fortifications which surrounded them com- 
pelling the inhabitants to herd together, more thickly 
than would have been the case if they could have spread 
themselves over a more extended area; but the inhabit- 
ants of villages were as much liable to suffer from ravages 
of these dire diseases, as the urban population. The 
Black Death, as the most terrible of all these epidemics 
was termed, heralded its advent by terrestrial convul- 
sions of the most extraordinary and terrifying character. 
The Chinese records corresponding to that epoch relate 
that lofty mountains sunk far into the body of the 
earth, and their places were occupied by lakes of great 
depth, the waters of which swelled till they had covered 
immense districts, washed down thousands of houses, 
and drowned an immense number of people. During 
these inundations whole cities disappeared. In some 
of the provinces the first departure from the ordinary 
course of nature was a parching drought, followed 
naturally by famine. Gaping chasms opened in the 
earth, and at the same time such terrific rains fell that 
it seemed as though all nature was dissolving. In the 
province of Khanysi alone, more than 400,000 persons 
were overwhelmed; and, large as this number is, it will 
not appear exaggerated when we remember how densely 
China is populated, and that some of the lakes formed 
at this period covered many hundreds of leagues. 
When the rains had subsided, flights of locusts made 
their appearance, and passed over immense districts, 
which they divested of every trace of vegetation. The 
trees and shrubs looked as if they had been blasted by 
lightning, and every blade of rice and other grain, and 
every green thing, vanished from the face of the land. 
The combined effect of these causes produced a wide- 
spread famine of intense severity, and upon the heels of 
this came the pestilence. How many deaths resulted 
from the disease alone could not be told, but the total 
number of deaths from the causes enumerated, between 
the years 1333 and 1347, is stated by Chinese historians 
to have exceeded 13,000,000. 

At nearly the same period Europe was the scene of 
many remarkable occurrences. An eruption of Mount 
Etna heralded a succession of natural catastrophes— 
heavy thunderstorms in winter, great floods, caused 
less by the rains than by the bursting forth of springs 
in places where water would never have been looked for, 
such as the sides and heights of mountains, from whence 
it poured down in such abundance as to inundate the 
plains at their feet. Nor were these phenomena con- 
fined to any particular country; all alike suffered from 
mundations and droughts, and from the inversion of the 
usual order of the seasons. The failure of the crops was 
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almost universal; hence resulted famine, which was 
experienced with especial severity in Italy, where four 
months’ continuous rain had destroyed the seed in the 
ground. One historian records that public bakehouses 
were erected in Florence, and that from these, 94,000 
loaves of twelve ounces each were distributed daily 
among the starving. In spite, however, of all that 
charity could do, thousands throughout Christendom 
perished of hunger. ‘To add to the devastation caused 
by the continuous rains and floods, there came immense 
swarms of locusts, and so thickly did their dead bodies 
lie that they corrupted the air. ‘The course of their 
flight was invariably from east to west; and the plague 
of their presence was aggravated by myriads of flies 
and other insects. 

The Black Death had just given warning of its ap- 
proach to the inhabitants of the Isle of Cyprus, who 
slew their slaves lest they might be overpowered and 
murdered by them, when a dreadful hurricane burst 
over the island, which scattered the population, and at 
the same time such a pestiferous smell burst forth in 
places, that those overtaken by it were suffocated. 
Directly after followed an earthquake, which shook the 
island so violently, that it seemed as though it were 
about to crumble to pieces. The sea rose and dashed 
the ships to pieces against the rocks. Earthquakes of 
great severity were experienced in many other places, 
and there were few cities in Italy which did not suffer 
severely from this cause. In some places whole villages 
were swallowed up—no less than thirty in Carinthia 
alone—on the 25th January, 1348. Vitodurun says, that 
after this particular earthquake it was found that the 
position of hills had been shifted—a statement not 
difficult to believe, when we remember that houses were 
turned so as to face in quite the opposite direction, 
during a similar convulsion which occurred in the 
Neapolitan dominions some four or five years ago. 
These earthquakes generally left clefts in the earth of 
great depth, which served as escape-valves for the 
noxious gases which accumulated in the interior; and 
these were so numerous, that the quantity of gas given 
off must have had a sensible effect on the atmosphere. 

Thus we find that the state of things was eminently 
favourable to the spread of the pestilence when it made 
its appearance. The air was poisoned by the putrefying 
bodies of multitudes of locusts, by the exhalations from 
the chasms, and from the ground, which had been con- 
verted into marshes by the inundations; and, according 
to some chroniclers, by an awfully dense and stinking 
fog which came from the east and spread over Europe. 
The bodies of men were weakened by starvation, and 
their minds by portents, which were seen in the heavens. 
Meteors of unusual magnitude were frequently seen. 
Evil prophecies were as universal as among the Jews 
just previous to the taking of Jerusalem by Titus. Na- 
tions dispirited by want, sickness, and internal disorders, 
were still further depressed by supernatural omens, as 
they considered them, and crouched in the shadow of a 
nameless and unknown terror. 

This terror was the Black Death. Coming from the 
East, it first showed itself in Cyprus, Marseilles, and 
other ports of the Mediterranean. In the beginning of 
1348 it spread to Avignon, and travelled from place to 
place till it finally enveloped the whole of Europe. In 
the first instance, its progress was slow, and it was not 
until August 1348, that it made its appearance in Eng- 
land, and it did not reach London till two months later. 

Its advance might be likened to that of an army of 
invisible spirits. Descending upon the earth in China, 
it there commenced its work of slaughter. Journeying 
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thence, it traversed the wilds of Tartary, travelling more 
slowly, and sometimes altogether turned aside from its 
course, when it was impeded by lofty mountains. Thence 
it made its way through India and Africa, and event- 
ually to Europe. Wherever it passed, its course was 
marked by the bodies of innumerable victims. Even 
the caravans journeying in the seemingly boundless 
desert did not escape. Many of these, consisting of 
hundreds of persons, were overtaken and perished; and 
in after years the bones of the horses, the camels, and 
their riders, were found whitening large tracts of the 
burning sand. Another striking fact in connection with 
the progress of this epidemic, is that in several instances 
it turned abruptly away, or passed over certain towns 
and villages, without smiting a single inhabitant. On 
the other hand, countries which lay completely out of 
the course it was following, did not escape its ravages. 
The most trivial thing appeared sufficient to convey it 
from one place to another. Thus it was supposed to 
have been introduced into Norway by a ship laden with 
merchandise, which anchored in the port of Bergen. 
From thence it spread throughout the whole kingdom, 
and so through the northernmost parts of Europe, de- 
stroying more than two-thirds of the entire population; 
and this proportion, large as it is, is still less than the 
mortality in Poland, where, according to a native his- 
torian, three-fourths of the population were carried off by 
it. As to Russia, in which country it did not make its 
appearance till nearly two years after it had appeared at 
Marseilles, there is no reliable information as to the extent 
of its ravages. Indeed, the whole of the statements with 
respect to the mortality caused by this and other epi- 
demics, to which we shall have to refer more briefly pre- 
sently, are without that guarantee for correctness which 
most countries possess in these days. But even making 
large allowances for exaggeration, there can be no doubt 
that this pestilence was the most universal and fatal 
which has visited the earth since its creation. During 
its height at Cairo, it is said that from 10,000 to 15,000 
persons died daily. India was almost depopulated. In 
‘Tartary, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Armenia, as well as 
in other parts of the East, the dead lay scattered on the 
ground, with none to bury them. The total number of 
persons who perished in the East, not including China, 
according to a report made to Pope Clement, was 
24,000,000 In London, out of the comparatively small 
population it possessed in those days, 100,000 died; and 
Stow relates that he had read on a stone cross in the 
burial ground whereon the Charterhouse now stands, 
that 50,000 persons were buried there who had died of 
the pestilence in 1349—a mortality which was equalled, 
if not exceeded, in other cities in England. In some of 
the cities on the continent, the whole population was 
swept away; and in others, the only possible way of 
disposing of the dead, was by digging huge pits and 
casting them therein. At Avignon, the Pope there con- 
secrated the Rhone for this purpose. From a collation 
of the estimates left by the best authorities, we are led 
to the conclusion that one fourth of the entire population 
of Europe perished in this visitation; and it is recorded 
as a noteworthy fact, that when it had disappeared, 
marriages were far more fruitful than previously, and 
instances of two, and even three, children at a birth 
were of no uncommon occurrence. 

The symptoms of the Black Death were in some 
points identical with those presented by the Plague, 
which immediately preceded the Great Fire of London, 
in 1666. That it originated in the East is certain; but 
the cause of its origin is not so. Aaong the doctors of 
the period it was imputed to the conjunction of the three 





planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, in the sign of Aqua- 
rius, which took place in March, 1345! 

Among succeeding epidemics of the middle ages, the 
most singular was the Sweating Sickness. Though not so 
universal as the Black Death, it was, especially on its 
earlier visitations, almost as fatal in its effects. One 
very strange fact in connection with this epidemic was, 
that it confined its ravages almost entirely to strong 
robust men. Old men, women, and children generally 
escaped; but the men who would have been thought 
least likely to suffer from this contagion died in great 
numbers. ‘The reason for this is not easy to explain or 
conjecture. England was visited by this epidemic more 
severely than other countries; it spread from place to 
place, and excited intense terror ; for persons were seized 
so suddenly, and usually died in such a short time, that 
the moment a man felt a sensation of causeless heat steal- 
ing over him, he betook himself to bed and gave himself 
up for lost. This utter hopelessness no doubt hada great 
deal to do with the fatality which attended it—an opinion 
which is strengthened by the fact, that when it became 
generally known that persons had recovered who had lain 
quietly in bed, without being buried beneath a mountain 
of blankets on the one hand, or exposed to currents of 
cold air on the other, its effects were not nearly as fatal. 
Also it may be inferred that the death of persons of note 
had a considerable influence on men’s minds. At such 
times news travel fast; and it soon became known all 
over England, that many of the dignitaries of the city of 
London had perished of the sickness, some being stricken 
and dying in their official robes. In one week two lord 
mayors and six aldermen died of it. This was on its 
first appearance in this country, in 1485. It made its 
appearance in Henry’s army just previous to the battle 
of Bosworth Field, and disappeared at the end of the 
year. On its second visitation, in 1505, the mortality 
it caused, though great, was not so considerable as on 
the first occasion; but when it made its appearance for 
the third time, in 1517, its virulence was as great, if not 
greater, than on any previous occasion. Several of the 
courtiers having died of it, the king, Henry vii, was 
advised to move from place to place, according as the 
plague approached it; and the same course of proceed- 
ing was adopted when the epidemic made its appearance 
for the fourth time, in 1528; tillit was thought doubtful 
whether it would not be more prudent to settle down in 
one place. ‘This plan was put in execution—the precau- 
tion being adopted of keeping fires burning in the open 
air round the royal residence. 

The fifth and last appearance of this epidemic in 
England was in 1551. Its germs were supposed by some 
to have been contained in a dense fog which rose on the 
banks of the Severn, of which mist Kaye says, “It was 
sene to flie from toune to toune with such a stinke in 
morninges and evininges that men could scarcely abide 
it.” The sickness manifested itself first at Shrewsbury, 
and the places in its vicinity. Faithful to its character, 
it seized scarcely any but men who had not passed the 
prime of life, and so sudden was its attack, that many 
who were feasting were carried from the table to their 
beds and ina few hours succumbed to it. It took three 
months to travel from Shrewsbury to London, and though 
it spread in various directions it did not on this or any 
previous occasion enter Scotland or Ireland, though it 
made its way to the very borders of the former country. 
It is asserted that Englishmen in foreign countries were 
attacked by it, though the natives escaped ; but satisfac- 
tory proof of this is wanting. Under other names the 
same epidemic swept away whole armies on the con- 
tinent, and ravaged many cities. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT OXFORD. 


We have given an account ina former number (No. 494) 
of the annual Commemoration festival at Oxford; but 
never since the memorable visit of the allied sovereigns 
in 1814 has there been known such a celebration of it as 
this year. The ordinary interest was doubled; and not 
even at the installation (as Chancellor) of the Duke of 
Wellington or of Lord Derby, has Alma Mater seen such 
crowds as came in 1863 to receive the Prince of Wales 
and his bride. 

There were two days of it—a thing never before found 
needful, and the demand for tickets was more urgent 
than ever. The Convocation on the first day, June 16, 
was devoted to conferring degrees on the Prince and 
the chief members of his household, and the recita- 
tion of two congratulatory odes, and the second to the 
ordinary business of commemoration. Lord Derby’s 
speech, in handing to the Prince the diploma of D.C.L., 
was arich oratorical treat. Every word told; for, though 
a model of elegant Latin, it was singularly easy to 
follow, and its successive points were marked by hearty 
bursts of applause. Oxford was well represented by her 
Chancellor that day, and we all felt proud of him. 

But by far the most striking scene of all to habitués 
occurred on the next day; and it is the more worthy of 
mention, because the reporters, one and all, misunder- 
stood entirely the meaning of the whole episode. Several 
of the morning papers were represented by special cor- 
respondents of considerable literary attainments; but 
unfortunately they could not have been University men, 
for their letters contained most amusing blunders. 

On the first day the Prince entered the theatre, as 
usual, with the grand procession, the Princess being led 
to her seat a few minutes earlier, amid thundering 
cheers ; but when we assembled on the second day, a 
rumour ran round that she was too tired by all the 
festivities of the previous day to appear again that morn- 
ing. This was confirmed by her chair of state still 
remaining empty when the bedels announced the Chan- 
cellor’s procession, and people reluctantly made up their 
mind to enjoy the sight as best they could, when shorn 
of its brightest ornament. But worse still: when the 
head of the long procession entered, there was no Prince 
either to be seen, and disappointment grew into blank 
dismay. Instead of being received with loud cheers, the 
imposing array of heads of houses, prelates, great noble- 
men, and statesmen, clad in their doctors’ scarlet robes, 
were suffered to file in in ominous silence, for the first 
time, probably, in the history of Commemoration ; and 
this strange unpremeditated hush, coming suddenly 
after an hour’s miscellaneous shouting and noise, was 
most remarkable to those who knew its novelty and 
understood its full significance. This, however, did not 
the reporters; like many other strangers present, they 
attributed it to respect for the high and mighty person- 
ages who were entering! But in reality the men were 
too angry to cheer, and yet not quite ripe to hiss. The 
profound quiet grew quite oppressive, and it was evident 
that the atmosphere was heavily charged with thunder, 
like the sullen lull before the storm. At length, when 
all were seated, Lord Derby and some of the officials 
rose, and slowly made their way again through the 
throng of graduates in the area out of the theatre. Still 
the same dead hush. Except the initiated in the doctors’ 
semicircle, nobody knew what to expect, and all were in 
breathless suspense, till suddenly the doors were flung 
open and the Chancellor re-appeared, conducting the 
Prince and Princess. The surprise was complete, and 
nothing could have been better managed. The effect 





was electric, and such a shout arose as has never been 
heard even in the Sheldonian theatre. The reaction 
was almost painful in its intensity. Dons and under- 
graduates, ladies and visitors, alike sprang to their feet, 
waving anything they could lay hands upon, and literally 
screamed with loyal excitement as the illustrious couple 
bowed their way to their appointed places, in evident 
delight at their glorious reception. Then the organ 
struck up a verse of the spirit-stirring National Anthem, 
and we were able to relieve our emotion by singing with 
heart and voice for a blessing on our absent Queen. 
The sudden revulsion of deep feeling in that great 
assembly was one of those impressive scenes which can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 

Honorary degrees were then conferred on the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Granville, the Danish Ambassador, Mr. 
Cardwell, Sir H. Cairns, Sir 8. Northcote, Mr. Whiteside, 
etc. Then followed the public orator’s Latin speech, 
with a running accompaniment of jokes from the under- 
graduates’ gallery, some of which greatly amused the 
royal guests. 

“Mind your stops, sir.” 

“ What a jolly old lunatic !” 

“Pat him on the back, somebody; he’s going to 
faint.” 

“ Fetch him a glass of water.” 

“Oh dear, he never touches it,” etc., etc. 

The usual prize compositions were afterwards recited. 

In the evening took place the far-famed boat-show on 
the Isis, when forty college eight-oars paraded before 
the Prince and Princess in appropriate colours. It was 
never more successful; and, indeed, the same: may be 
said of most of the varied entertainments which were 
crowded into those few days of gaiety. They were all 
duly chronicled in the papers, and it is needless to 
recapitulate them’‘here. ‘Two out of the three days were 
brilliantly fine. 

Much as our future queen has seen since she came 
amongst us, the spectacle in the theatre and on the 
river at Oxford must have been altogether different from 
anything presented to her gaze before, and Oxonians 
indulge a confident hope that the royal pair carried away 
sunny memories of their academic visit. Certainly they 
have nowhere met with a warmer and more affectionate 
welcome. Whichever way they turned in their progress 
through the beautiful old city, they were received with 
that joyous and heartfelt greeting from the assembled 
multitudes which ambitious newspaper writers (in spite 
of all remonstrances from those who really know the 
meaning of a much-abused word) will persist in calling 
an “ ovation.” 

One word in conclusion, for the benefit of any reader 
who may not understand the occasion of these brilliant 
festivals, and their uproarious misrule. Although 
nominally in honour of the founders and benefactors of 
colleges, the real source of the general enthusiasm is 
the sense of relief at the close of the academic year, 
which pervades the whole community, from the most 
venerable of the Heads of Houses to the freshest of 
undergraduates. The school-boy love of holiday is 
subdued by no weight of wisdom or of years. The 
seclusion of the cloisters is at an end, and Alma Mater 
rejoices in getting together her sons who have left her 
to take their part in active life, and those who still sit at 
her feet, and in making their friends her own. It is 
the combination of these circumstances which gives such 
a genial and even jovial character to the close of the 
last term before the long vacation, and on this occasion 
the general euthusiasm was of course augmented by the 
presence of Royalty. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Varieties, 


—_——— 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AND THE UNn1on.—The Rev. John Angell 
James, writing (May 9, 1857) to the Rev. Dr. Patton, of New 
York, soon after the now celebrated Dred Scott decision under 
the Fugitive Slave Law, expressed himself in the following 
strain of sagacious warning :—‘ This decision of your Supreme 
Court fills us with astonishment, horror, and indignation, It 
is, indeed, the most terrible outrage upon humanity that has 
been perpetrated for ages, and will do more to lower the moral 
character of your country than ever the present system of 
slavery. All Europe and the whole civilized world will blush 
for you. It is the first time that I know of when a whole race 
was put without the pale of social life on account of the colour 
of their skin. Will your country submit to it? Can it be 
conceived that the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers will bow 
to so horrible a rebellion against the precepts of Christianity 
and the dictates of reason? What are the Eastern States 
about, that they do not rise en masse against this dictum of a 
few men upon the bench? However, there is one hope. It 
is so bad—shows so clearly the advance of the slaveocracy in 
your country—that it must help on eventually the cause of 
abolition. The American Union of the States appears to me 
to be becoming an idol, before which your people are willing 
to make the most costly sacrifice of moral principle. Anything 
so that the Union be preserved! If it is attempted to be pre- 
served in this way, God, with one of the thunderbolts of his 
vengeance, will by and by shiver it to pieces.”—Lijfe of John 
Angell James. 


ANECDOTE OF THE Late Sir G. C. Lewis.—During his un- 
successful canvass of Herefordshire, in 1852, he happened to be 
engaged in an inquiry into the truth of reported cases of longe- 
vity, which, according to his custom, he doubted or disbelieved. 
A voter who had refused his support, with a due flourish 
about his principles, was surprised by the calm reply of the 
candidate :—I am sorry you can’t give me your vote; but 
perhaps you can tell me whether anybody has died in your 
parish at an extraordinary age.” When he was dismissed 
from office, by the vote of the House of Commons on the Con- 
spiracy Bill, he occupied himself in copying out a mass of 
Greek manuscripts at the British Museum. Without any real 


or pretended indifference to power, he was unaffectedly happy 

in the opportunity of following his own favourite pursuits. 
Ministers’ Wives.—In addition to piety, there should be 

good temper; for God can dwell in the heart, when men cannot 


dwell in the same house. See, therefore, how she behaves 
herself in the family, to parents, connections, servants. Do not 
seek for great riches ; do not marry for money’s sake ; but, if 
possible, not without money. As to the time of thinking on 
the subject, first be married to a church, then to a wife.— 
Dr. Bogue of Gosport. 


Goop Poutican Apvicr.—When the Greek deputation, 
headed by the gallant old veteran Admiral Kanaris, had au- 
dience of the King of Denmark, for the purpose of offering the 
Crown of Greece to the young Prince William George, the 
King, in the name of the Prince, accepted the regal gift, and 
addressing him said, “ Before you leave this spot I give you 
this heartfelt and well-meant advice. Let it be your constant 
endeavour to gain and preserve the love of the people. With- 
out boasting, I speak from experience when I say that in this 
consists the true happiness of a king. Adhere firmly to the 
Constitution of the country; strive constantly to procure its 
recognition ; watch that it may be maintained intact. Ifyou 
make this your rule, you and your people will prosper.” 

VALUE oF Ground 1N Lonpon.—For the improvements 
between Oxford Street and Holborn the land required to be 
purchased cost £57,000 an acre; for the improvements be- 
tween Bow Street and Charlotte Street the land cost £67,000 
an acre; and for that between Coventry Street and Long 
Acre, £119,000 per acre. An addition of ten feet to the width 
of the new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House would 
have cost £110,000, and the proposed width of eighty feet 
was therefore abandoned. A few years ago a space was vacant 
in the vicinity of St. Paul’s, and when the Corporation of the 
City of London was asked to leave the space unoccupied, their 
answer was that the land was worth £60,000, and that the 
City did not feel justified in making such a sacrifice. But not 
only is the price of land very high in the metropolis, but the 
same cause operates in some of the provincial towns of the 
country. In Manchester land produces £50,000, £60,000, and 





sometimes even £200,000 per acre. In Birmingham the land’ | 
held by the North-Western Railway Company was sold for ~ 
£60,000 per acre; and in Liverpool land sold in the better 
parts of the town for £150,000 per acre.—Lord Palmerston, tiv 7 
Debate on purchasing Exhibition Land at South Kensington. } 
Tur Wax Tree of Japan.—On the remarkable plant, the 
Rhus succedanea of botanists, the “ Bulletin de la Société d’ Accli- 
matation” publishes an interesting paper by M. Eugéne Simon, ~ 
now at Nagasaki. The vegetable wax of Japan is one of the 7 
chief articles which that country exports. It is not exactly of 
the same nature as common wax, since it melts in summer at 
the common temperature ; but this inconvenience is obviated 
in Japan by protecting the candles made with this wax by a — 
coating of bees’-wax. It appears that in England a process — 
has been discovered for increasing its consistency, since the © 
demand for the article from that quarter has considerably in- ~ 
creased of late. The tree itself might be easily acclimatized 
in the southern parts of France. It thrives on mountains and ~ 
on stony and barren ground, unfit for other agricultural pur- 
poses. M. Simon has sent over about 20 kilogrammes of its © 
seed for trial. The young trees are planted in Japan along the © 
highways, when they are two years old, leaving a distance of © 
about three feet between the stems ; but if planted in squares ~ 
the distance must be double. The trees are kept low by = 
lopping, and trimmed in the shape of pyramids. In the fifth © 
year after planting, each tree yields on an average 41b. of © 
seeds ; in the eighth year, 6lb.; in the tenth, 18lb.; in the 
twelfth, 40lb.; in the fifteenth, 60lb.; in the eighteenth ~ 
year the tree enters upon its decline; 400lb. of seed yield 
100Ib. of wax. At present 200lb. of this wax are sold in 
London at the price of £5; so that a plantation of 10,000 trees 
in their prime may produce £4000. The seed is gathered 
towards the end of autumn, threshed, and then left to dry for 
a fortnight, after which it is slightly roasted. It is next — 
crushed under a millstone, and the produce exposed to the heat ~ 
of steam in canvas bags; the wax is then obtained by the ~ 
action of a screw press. This wax is of the third or lowest ~ 
quality ; to bleach it, it is rasped, rinsed in water, and then 
exposed to the action of the sun and dew for three days. A 
still higher quality is obtained by repeating this operation. 
Birvs anpD InseEcts.—If the arrangements of Nature were ~ 
left undisturbed, the birds would kill so many insects that the 
insects could not kill too many plants. <A certain insect was 
found to lay 2000 eggs, but a single tom-tit was found to eat 
200,000 a-year. A swallow devours about 440 insects a-day, 
eggs and all. A sparrow’s nest in the city of Paris was found 
to contain 700 pairs of upper wings of cockchafers, though — 
food of other kinds was procurable in abundance. It will easily ~ 
be seen, therefore, that birds prevent too great an excess of 
insect life. e. 
Drawinecs By Iptots At Eartswoop.—On the walls are prints — 
in frames, and numerous drawings, several of them by one ~ 
of the youths, whose special powers as a copyist of the finest — 
engravings, and skill as a modeller and cabinet-maker, have © 
been developed from what appeared to be a condition of 4 
hopeless imbecility. His late Royal Highness, the beloved = 
and much lamented Prince Consort, who laid the first stone | 
of the asylum, and afterwards opened it, condescended to ~ 
permit me to show him one of these drawings, “The Siege ~ 
of Sebastopol,” partly original and partly copied from the 7 
“Tilustrated London News,” and which is now framed and” 
hung up in the reception-room. He examined it with his | 
usual kind attention, and with evident surprise asked me, ~ 
“Ts it possible that the person who drew this, could ever ™ 
have been an idiot?” My reply was, “That there was n0~ 
doubt of that, since it had taken some months to make him = 
distinguish the difference between a dog’s head and his tail; 
and besides, he never could learn to write, nor read, nor speak 7 
properly.” I hope I may be allowed also to mention, that,” 
after this, the Queen was graciously pleased to accept one of 7 
his copies of a well-known picture by Landseer, and to send 
the poor fellow two guineas for pocket money ; which, under 
due advice, he partly laid out, and partly saved for future use. — 
These are the appropriate decorations of Earlswood, the in- 
terior of which has an air of pleasantness which entirely har- 
monizes with the charm of its situation, the neatness of its ~ 
gardens and lawns, the vigorous growth of its evergreens, and ~ 
the pastures and fields of its farm.—“ Earlswood and its Ine = 
mates,” by the Rev. Edwin Siduey. 























Shilling Books for Leisure Hours. 








NOW READY. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 


My ADVENTURES WITH GRISLY BEARS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 

STOPPED oN THE HIGHWAY. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 

Lost IN THE Woops. 

ADVENTURE WITH SPANISH SMUGGLERS. 


A Lapy’s ADVENTURE DURING AN IN-} 


UNDATION OF THE RHONE. 
A Niagot AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 
ADVENTURES IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
A FEMALE CRUSOE. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT. 
Lost ON THE FELLs. 
Narrow EscaPe FROM A SNAKE-BITE. 





COM ZEIT Es = 


An ADVENTURE ON BEAcCHY HEAD. 

ROBBING THE DEAD. 

BurRI£D ALIVE IN THE SNOW. 

AN ADVENTURE IN ARRAN. 

AN AWKWARD ADVENTURE. 

A TWILIGHT ADVENTURE.—AN APPA- 
RITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

ADVENTURE AMONG THE Hupson’s Bay 
Fur HUNTERS. 

ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 

A Niaat ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 

AN ADVENTURE AT PETRA. 

AN ADVENTURE IN Rupert’s LAND. 





| BENIGHTED ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


A LEAF FROM A CLERGYMAN’S JOURNAL. 

AN ADVENTURE UPON EXMOOR. 

ADVENTURE 1N PERU. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CARLINGFORD BAY; 

OR, THE SpRIG OF LAVENDER. 

ENCOUNTER WITH A BUFFALO. 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE LEVANT. 

AN ADVENTURE IN A PINE Woop. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE YELLOW FEVER 
AT CARTHAGENA. 

A Niaut in TASMANIA. 

A STRIKING PROVIDENCE, 


AN 





SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ RANDOLPH.” 

Loss OF THE “‘ RoYAL GEORGE.” 

THE AWKWARD SQuAD AT SEA. 

SHIPWRECK OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THe PiRATE. 

Tuer Sore SuRGEON, 

A MAN-oF-WAR ON FIRE. 

A Worp on Suirs’ Boats. 

ADMIRAL Sir W. Epwarp Parry. 

Our EnaLlisH SAILORS: AS THEY WERE 
AND AS THEY MAY BE. 

JaAcK ASHORE: SAiLors’ Homes. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS. 

JoHN NeEwrToN’s ADVICE TO A Youna 
SAILOR. 

PILLAR DOLLARS, 





CONTENTS = 


Tue First Seip To St, PETERSBURGH. 
BURIED AT SEA. 

Tur Brave IrisH FISHERMAN. 
A REFUGE IN THE OCEAN. 

A CASE FOR THE DocrTors. 

THE CHAPLAIN-LIEUTENANT. 
AMONG SMUGGLERS. 

LLOYD’s. 

Luoyp’s Book. 

THE OLD WHALE-FISHERMAN, 
THe COLLIER Bria. 

THE Saitor Boy’s BIBLE. 

THE EvUROCLYDON. 

THE SarLor’s Stak CLOCK. 

Toe FUNERAL oF LorD NELSON. 





AND SAILORS. 


Watcu-NicHT IN THE CHANNEL. 

Av SEA IN A CLIPPER. 

On BoarpD THE “ Marco PoLo.” 

THe REFORMATORY SHIP: ON BoaRrpD 
THE ‘‘ AKBAR.” 

Sout Sea DAN. 

Toe First Brivish STEAMBOAT. 

A SrraNGE SEA MONSTER. 

AN OcEAN STEAMER. 

Tne West InpIA MAIL PACKET. 

Tuer * RoBERT AND MARGARET.” 

THE Loss OF THE SHIP ‘‘ ABEONA” BY 
FIRE. 

A TALE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

THE Life-FLEET, 





SUNDAY 


A SunpAy AT CAWNPORE. 

SUNDAY AMONG THE NEGROES OF THE 
Soura. 

SUNDAY AMONG THE Hicu ALps. 

A SunpAy IN SoutH AFRICA. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’s First SUNDAY IN 
ScoTLAND. 

Sunpay 1n A New ZEALAND SETTLE- 
MENT. 

A Sunpay 

A SuNDAY 

SuNDAY IN 

A SunpAYy AT SBA, AND ITS RESULT. 

A SunpAY ON THE NILE. 

A SABBATH AT PATMOS. 

A SunDAY IN THE VALLEE DES OR- 
MONDS. 

A SuNDAY AMONG THE VAuDOIS, 


WITH THE MAORIES. 
AT CHAMOUNI. 
CANADA. 





CONTENTS = 


A SunDAY AT FLORENCE. 

A SunpDay In Rome. 

Two SABBATHS ON THE ATLANTIC. 

A Sunpay 1n NoRWAY. 

A SuNDAY AT GEORGETOWN. 

A SACRAMENT SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 

Tue Book or Sports. 

Hue MILLER ON SunpAy AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

How WILBERFORCE AND CHALMERS 
ENJOYED THE SABBATII. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON AND THE SABBATH. 

SUNDAYS WITM MY CHILDREN. 

A SunpAy Mornine in WALES. 

AMONG THE NAVVIES IN WALEs. 

SunpAY IN Paris. 

SuNDAY IN THE LONDON STREETS. 

SUNDAY ON THE THAMES. 





IN MANY LANDS. 


SunDAY IN THE SuBuRBs, 

A Sunpay RAILWAY EXxcurRSIoN. 

A Scorrisn TRADESMAN’s SUNDAY. 

A Summer Sasbatu on Mount Zion. 

SunDAY AT OXFORD. 

“THe TIMES” oN SUNDAY 
TIONS. 

A SuNDAY WITH 

PROVENCE. 

A Sunny SaBBAtH. 

HANs SIEBEL’s DREAM. 

THE SABBATH AS A DAY OF 
FROM LABOUR. 

THE SABBATH AS IT MIGHT BE. 

SABBATH MorNING AND EVENING. 

THE SABBATH. 

THE EXILE’s VISION. 

SunDay. 


RECREA- 


Toe NAVVIES IN 


Rest 





A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES. 


A Race ror Lirs. 

Russran Lorrery TIcKer. 

THe Mous— AND THE MERCHANT, 
Peter STRAUSSEL’s LESSON. 


CONTENTS = 


Tae CLOCK WE WERE ALL ASHAMED OF, 
TALE OF A DETECTIVE. 
THE Power oF Music. 
THe Frying LEAP. 


THE MIDSHIPMAN AND THE DocTor. 
Tue FouNDLING OF THE FENS. 
DAVID THE SCHOLAR. 

Tue MERCHANT OF HAmBura, &c. 


These shilling volumes contain two hundred and eighty-eight pages of good-sized print, with wood-cut illustra- 
tions; and may also be had, printed on fine paper, and bound in fancy cloth, price two shillings. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. Order from any Bookseller. 






































































































TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS, 


Tue following DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS in the “LEISURE HOUR,” man 
of them Intusrratep by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be order 


TO 


through any Bookseller or News Agent. 





*,* The numerons Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 261 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols, : 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347°to 855 ; 287 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No. 318 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos. 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No. 235 

Guilford, No, 340 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Harrogate and its Waters, No. 2 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 802 

Malvern, No. a8. 

Bridport, No. 563 

Chiswick, No. 345 

Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
388-92 


The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 445 

Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 

The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 
No. 397 

gg 8 

m Riretncs of of pga Drake, near 
havoc, No, 40 

Day at Ben *Rhyading, Nos. 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes; Nos. 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No. 430; New Museum, | 7, 
469 


Between Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 
Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No. 442 
The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 


{ 
The Homes and Haunts of Keble and|! 


Tennyson, No. 448 

The Isle of Man, No, 460 

The Black Country, its 3 People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos. 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No. 482 

Lost on the Fells, No. 492 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos. 499, 
600 


On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 610 

Swansea, No. 512 

Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 617-18 

A Trip to North Devon, Nos. 540, 544 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos, 644, 546 ~ 

Kew, Nos. 649,552 ~* 


Buxton, No. 657 
Edgehill, No. 558 
Lyme Regis, No. 563 
Sidmouth, — 563 
Hull, No. 


#.* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person sending to the Editor a directed and stamped E 


for 1862-3-4-5-6. 





The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No. 447 


The Present and Past. of Holyrood, No. 406 
Days in ee No. 448 ; 368-9 


Roslin, No. 
Linlithgow, No. 46 


Walks about Stisling, Nos. 462-3 


Bridge of Allan, No. 454 


Bird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455 
Group of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 


Rothsay, No. 236 


Oban and Dunstaffnage, No, 457 
Up Glencoe, No. 458 


Natural History ns Deeside and Braemar, 


No, 407 


Day among the Hebrides, No. 459 
Shetland and on gg a —— Nos. 232-40 


Highland 


Skye: up the Cuchullins, nag 462-3 





The Tourist in Treland. 


Giant’s Land, No. 558 
Dunluce Castle, No. 669 
Round the Walls of Derry, No. 560 


Shane’s Castle “gs Longh Neagh, ro. 561 


Belfast, No. 66 
ce anlage No. 563 
Killer , Nos. 295-6 


Afoot ‘anugh the Wicklow Hilis, No, 399 


me 4 


THE TOURIST ABROAD, 
The Regular Swiss — Nos. 592, etc. 


Scaling the Alps, No. 232 


oe among the High Alps, Nos. 
Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, Nos. 
329-30 


Crossing the Grimsel, No. 558 
The Highest Vi 
The Matterhorn, No. 562 


Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 208-9 


Ascent of Mount Etna, No, 265 
The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 
Prague, Nos. 343-4 
By Rail in Austria, Nos. 366-7 
Potsdam, No. 321 
Balearic Islands, No. 821 
Turin, Nos. 389-90 
Stockholm, Nos. 219-20-1-2 
Belgium and Holland, No. 360 
Brittany, Nos. 397-8 

e, No. 239 





Marseilles, No. 275 


in Europe, 560 









Pau, No. 661 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 
Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 
Gaéta, No. 483 
Grenada and ithe Alhambra, No, 308 
Naples, Neo ian 261, 264, =, 282, 28¢ 









Malte Ne at 

The Tonia Inland, Now 876-7-8 
The Overland Route to India, Nos. § 

Mi det etn Hl, No 8 

iT tpi | 


nage 1 sate Advent, No, 405, 


Madeira, its Uioweand dasa os. 408 
Jatin Ranks ond Cotten Sa ae » No. 4 
Etruscan Pies of St Deer : 
The Top of Teneriffe, No. 416 
MoroccoA Day amongst the Moors, Ni 


418 
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